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quartz impregnated with gold; and Mr. Markham, alternation on a grand scale of districts of active 
in his recent travels, saw many such, of which the |and dormant volcanoes, but some of the latter have 
yield would undoubtedly, he thinks, be consider-|not shown signs of activity for three centuries. Sir 
able. The streams in the province of Carabaya are|Charles Lyell conceives it possible that different 
all rich in gold, in the form both of dust and nug-|sets of vents may thus reciprocally relieve each 
gets. The river Challuma and its tributaries are,|other in providing an escape for the imprisoned 
and have been for ages, auriferous to a great extent, | gases and lava. Few volcanoes in the region of the 
but the approaches are rugged, and almost imprac-| Peruvian Andes have in recent times been known 
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aemeppenens ticable for the transport of machinery. The great|to pour out lava, but they occasionally freely eject 
Te sicictdsseeets a Meili. tin alias mountain Llimani was struck by lightning in 1681, | vapour and scorise. lt is remarkable that the 
' ths | paid ‘na ees ane 7 es an and a portion of its apex thrown down, from which shocks of earthquakes in Peru are most violent which 
i a +? ¢ ss ha Pn's;|large quantities of gold were obtainet. All the| proceed from the direction of the sea. There are 
y part of the United States, for three months, if}. : ; Toes . 
e paid in advance, six and a-half cents. rivers which flow into the Amazon from the Andes indications of the regular recurrence of voleanic 
a are auriferous—many in a high degree; and it was| movements, which point to some general cause of 
; From “The London Quarterly Review.” |Goubtless chiefly from these streams that the an-|the phenomena which is at present inscrutable. 
g Peru. cient Peruvians obtained their immense supplies} Thus Lima was violently shaken by an earthquake 
r (Concluded from page 322.) of gold. In forming an estimate of the wealth of|on the 17th of June, 1578; and again on the 
e The mines of Guantajaya, in the province of Peru, it is proper to take into consideration the same day of the same month in 1678; and the 
0 Terapaca, have been called the Potosi of the South; hoards of gold that are confidently believed still to| eruptions of Coseguina, in the years 1709 and 1809, 
y but these workings of almost fabulous richness which exist in the country, secreted in ravines very diffi-| are the only two recorded of that voleano previous 
have produced masses of pure silver weighing cult of approach or buried in places known only to/ to the one of 1835. The whole ridge of the Cor- 
et 800lbs., are in the midst of a desert. The only the Indians. Great numbers of vases aud other | dilleras fronting the Pacific is studded with volcanic 
m material for building is salt, water is only to be|°Toaments in the precious metals were hidden at| peaks, most of them in a state of habitual activity, 
st obtained from springs twenty miles distant, and|*he period of the conquest. Strange stories are re-|over a range of sixteen degrees of latitude. Not 
. not a blade of grass grows in the district. ‘These lated of Indians becoming possessed of gold in an less than twenty-four distinct voleanoes—of which 
‘al mines are still worked, but in so imperfect a man- unaccountable manner, and of their mysterious thirteen have been seen in eruption—are reckoned 
¢ ner that long periods elapse in which no discoveries periodical visits to unknown localities among the py toe a anal a 
are made; yet masses of pure silver, fifteen yards| Mountains. » Said to be above <u, eet high an 
ht long and 2 aa thick, cctnahenel oaend ot Aan The general calmness of the atmosphere in Peru therefore one of the most lofty mountains in South 
bt, severance of the explorer. Malte Brun makes the|'s in singular contrast with the frequent disturb- | America, is still active. The city of Mendoza, the 
ce, extraordinary, statement that great wealth had been | 22¢es of the earth. On the coast the only thunder | capital of the province of that name belonging to 
obtained in the Pampa de Novar, where there was|&¥er heard is from below. At Lima slight shocks the Argentine Confederation, and seated on the 
ha & piece of ground half a square league in size, from |°f earthquake are felt daily, but they are as little| eastern slope of the Cordillera, was destroyed in 
a which, when the turf was removed, immense quan- regarded as hail-storms in England. Earthquakes March, 1861, by a terrific earthquake, in which 
the tities of sulphuretted and native silver were found |¥e of rare occurrence in the districts of active vol-|ten thousand persons perished. This convulsion 
8e8 in filaments adhering to the roots of the grass. The |°40es, but in other portions of the country these | was local only, the western side of the chain being 
els mines of Huanlaxaya are also occasionally very appalling phenomena arv both frequent and violent. undisturbed. The volcanoes of Peru rise from a 
the productive. They are situate in a mountain hollow | Humboldt mentions places in Peru where the earth | lofty plateau to heights of from 17,000 to 20,000 
ta 2800 feet above the sea. The silver is found in|has rocked incessantly for days together. A vol- feet. The most tremendous earthquake which Peru 
iles nodules called “ papas,” weighing from 160 ounces canic mountain, Jorullo, after ninety days of sub-|is known to have experienced was that of 1746, 
to 900 Ibs., and imbedded in a stratum of lime-|terranean thundering, rose in one night 1580 feet | when two hundred shocks were felt in wee 4 
stone fragments and dried mud. ‘The mining opera- above the surrounding level. No fawilidrity with hours; the city of Lima was totally destroyed, and 
tions appear to be of the most unscientific and im-| these awful occurrences can ever reconcile the hu- a portion of the coast near Callao was converted 
the vident character. No regular plan of working|™a0 mind to them. From early childhood, Hum-|into a bay. Of the four thousand inhabitants of 
- y shafts and adits is adopted, the only system boldt remarks, “ we are habituated to the contrast} Lima only two hundred survived. : Earthquakes 
the being to extract as little rock as possible; and in- between the mobile element water and the immo-| are now of almost daily occurrence in other parts 
‘ on “ead of bringing it, in miners’ language, “to grass,” bility of the earth; but when suddenly the ground of Peru, and the rise of the coast-line along the 
| to leave it in the mine, to the hindrance of further| begins to rock, the illusion of the whole of our|shores of the Pacific shows that an elevatory action 
3 explorations. Long periods thus necessarily elapse earlier life is annihilated in an instant; we feel our-|is still going on, the same probably that ip the 
k. ween discoveries, and mines which once employ- selveg transported to the realm, and made subject course of centuries has effected a change of climate 
éd four thousand persons now scarcely give occu-|to the empire, of destructive, unknown powers, and|in the region of ancient civilization bordering on 
need pation to one hundred and fifty. Careless and|¢@n no longer trust the earth on which we tread.”| Lake Titicaca. The bed of the sea has been raised 
‘hind wscientific working is the only cause of the present | A late traveller in Peru has recorded the feelings on the western coast to the height of more than 
rains erty of the Peruvian silver-mines.. Mr. Bol-|of one who was long resident in the region which |eighty feet by subterranean movements, and ter- 
hier, inset a practical miner, states that he could|is most severely afflicted with earthquakes: “I raced beaches of shingle and shell are found at 
indicate spots where rich veins would certainly be| have faced,” he said, “the bayonet, and stood be-| various heights. The most remarkable proof of 
wa.) cut, and probably great discoveries made. ‘The| fore the cannon’s mouth, and I cannot say altogether | the changes to which Peru has been subject is the 
JING Mountains surrounding Lake Titicaca are well| without the sensation of fear—that was the fear of|existence, at a short distance from the capital, of 
wn to be rich in silver. The mines of Santa|human enemies; and the prospect of death is gen-|the dried-up channel of a large river worn through 
y and El Carmen produced 600,000/. in ten |erally accompanied by a hope of the future—but/the solid rock, but which, instead of having a fall 
Msi: years of very inefficient working; and a single|during a severe earthquake the reason is subdued, in the direction of its former outlet, has now the 
boya” in another mine, three yards in length and | and my predominant feeling was, that we were utterly inclination of its bed toward its source. A ric 
twenty in height, produced 100,000/, lost. It seemed as if the Almighty had abandoned jof hills has been raised directly across the original 
near Peru is probably still as rich in minerals as when | His creatures and his works, both material and| course of the stream, and its water has been tarned 
Enos the Spaniards took possession of the country. The |immaterial, and that nature was about to expire.” |into some other channel. 


The rivers which have their sources in Peru and 





ern Andes everywhere abound with veins of|I[n the region of the Peruvian Andes there is an 
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fall into the Amazon, would, if they prove to be 
navigable, connect the country with the eastern 
portion of South America and with the Atlantic 
seaboard ; and when the great streams, whose tribu- 
taries rush down the slopes of the Eastern Andes, 
have been more thoroughly explored, and found, as 
they doubtless will be, adapted for steam naviga- 
tion, it is impossible to estimate the benefit to Peru 
and to Europe which the opening up of these vast 
regions to commerce will produce. The territory 
which stretches away for hundreds of leagues to 
the frontier of Brazil, and which constitutes two- 
thirds of the republic of Peru, forms a portion of 
the basin of the Amazon which is almost wholly 
unexplored. The probability of a complete system 
of river navigation existing between Peru and the 
Atlantic is too obvious to have escaped attention. 
There is already a Peruvian settlement at Loreto, 
a place where the great river Yaravi discharges its 
waters into the Amazon. ‘T'wo of the great tribu- 
taries of the Amazon, the Huallaga and the Yuca- 
yali, drain a large portion of the montafia of Peru, 
and flow through plains rich in almost every des- 
cription of tropical produce. Sugar, cotton, and 
gocoa are grown in abundance. ‘he Yucayali is 
itself an immense river, although only a tributary 
of the Amazon, draius a large part of the Peruvian 
Andes, emptying itself into the Amazon two hun- 
dred and ten miles below the mouth of the Hual- 
laga. The two first-named great rivers, which have 
a northern direction, are fed by numerous tribu- 
taries navigable for vessels of light draught. The 
Yucayali receives the waters of the Agnatya, which 
flows through forests of sarsaparilla; and the com- 
mercial importance of these regions may be esti- 
mated from the fact that four yards of cotton cloth, 
worth 2s., after a voyage from Liverpool round 
Cape Horn, could be exchanged for 100 Ibs. of sar- 
saparilla, which, transported down the Amazon, 
would, it is said, realise a profit of from fifty to 
sixty dollars in England. This great tributary, 
the Yucayali, is half a mile broad and twenty feet 
deep at its embouchure ; and the Amazon is at the 
game place three quarters of a mile broad and thirty 
fathoms deep; but the distance of the upper feeders 
of the Yucayali from the civilized region of Peru, 
and the obstructions which would probably be in- 
terposed to its navigation by the savage tribes 
which frequent its banks, make its value as a chan- 
nel of transit doubtful for the present. 

The river which promises the most certain com- 
munication between Peru and the Atlantic seems 
to be the Purus, which empties itself into the Ama- 
zon by four mouths about 740 wiles above Para. 
The tributaries of the Purus flow through vast 
forests and plains, which extend up to the very 
slopes of the Andes, within sixty miles of Cuzco, 
the ancient capital of Peru. ‘The river is of great 
width, and is believed to be quite free from obstruc- 
tions. If the Purus should, upon a scientific ex- 
ploration, be found—as it is confidently believed it 
will be—navigable throughout its whole course, a 
route would be immediately available which would 
shorten the distance to Europe by one-half; and 
the sugar and cotton of the great Trans-Andean 
plains, the gold of Carabaya, the wool of the Mon- 
taiia, the bark, sarsaparilla, indigo, vanilla, cinna- 
mon, and the fragrant gums, medicinal plants, and 
useful dyes which can be obtained in almost un- 
limited variety and abundance from the Peruvian 
forests, could then be conveyed cheaply and expe- 
ditiously to European markets. 

The undeveloped riches of the great basin of the 


and the Atlantic, may be speedily rendered avail- 
able for commerce. In a former number of the 
“ Quarterly Review,” we commented on the judi- 
cious measures which had been adopted by the 
Governments of Brazil and Peru for encouraging 
steam enterprise in these important regions. We 
have singe heard that a Brazilian Company now 
possesses eight steamers on the Amazon and its 
tributaries, for the conveyance of passengers and 

oods. More recently measures have been taken 
to supply the Peruvian rivers with steamers, with 
a view to encourage and to facilitate immigration. 
In 1858 a convention was entered into between 
Brazil and Peru, establishing the tree navigation of 
the Amazon; and early in 1860 a Brazilian steamer 
arrived at Laguua, on the Peruvian river Huallaga, 
upwards of 3000 miles from the mouth of the Ama- 
zon. The navigation of the great river has since 
been declared free by the Brazilian Government— 
a measure which redounds greatly to its honour, 
and from which it cannot fail to derive important 
commercial advantages. Roads are being at Jength 
made by the Peruvian Government for the purpose 
of connecting the interior of Peru with the nearest 
navigable points on some of the tributaries of the 
Amazon. Those who are conversant with the views 
of the Peruvian Government, state that it is now 
thoroughly convinced of the importance of this 
hitherto neglected portion of its territory, and is 
resolved to bring its multifarious products within 
the reach of Europe. Para at the mouth of the 
Amazon already exceeds in the number of its staple 
commodities, all of which are indigenous to the 
regions of which it forms the outlet, those of any 
other port in the worid. 

sosnsseseililaicinicess 
For “ The Friend.” 
Diary During Part of the Revolutionary War. 
(Continued from page 331.) 

“ Fifth-day, I accompanied Dr. Parke and James 
Morton to Hopewell meeting, at which were our 
friends Thomas Bailes and William Robinson, who 
had gone about three months past with an intent 
to pay a religious visit to the Delaware and other 
Indians; but on their way they were stopped near 
a place called Sewickly, carried prisoners to Han- 
na’s town, and there kept for about twenty-seven 
days. At first the people were very violent, and 
threatened their lives; but after a time they be- 
came more moderate, and even consented to their 
having a religious meeting. They were shortly 
after discharged, the people agreeing to burn their 
mittimus ; but telling them that if they proceeded, 
they would be stopped at Pittsburg. ‘There is a 
great ferment at present among both the whites 
and the Indians, on account of the injuries these 
poor people have received, and the cruel murders 
committed on some of them, particularly near Pitts- 
burg, about two months since, upon the sons of 
Corn:stalk, the chicf of the Shawanese, and a man 
of great note among them; and on these considera- 
tions, the Friends tound freedom to’return, though 
‘Thomas expressed that his love and concern for the 
poor Indians still continued. 

“ Second month 25th ; I went to visit my beloved 
friend John Hunt, quartered in the country, who 
had been very ill. He expressed his joy at seeing 
me and my brother Israel, and we dropped into 
silence; in which time our hearts were contrited, 
and John expressed that he was broken in spirit, 
and thankful in being renewedly made sensible that 
the Lord had not forsaken him; that for some 
weeks it had been a time of great inward stripping 


Amazon have recently engaged the attention of|and baptism; and he had a prospect that an ex- 


capitalists, and hopes have been expressed that the 
4 water-communication which we have in- 
i , and which certainly exists between Peru 


ceedingly trying time would attend Friends as a 
people, more deeply exercising than they had ever 
experienced, and our deepest sufferings would be 


from some of the same family; that many would 
make submission to this and the other, but that the 
poor and some weak ones would be strengthened 
and he desired us to notice it. He added, that 
under his present exercise, he had made a narrow 
search, and desired the Lord to manifest, if in any 
particular he had done wrong, or was deficient; 
nothing however, in particular was manifested, but 
that there was need of becoming still more pure 
and holy, and inwardly refined throughout, 

“28th; Our friend Thomas Gilpin is ill, and 
reduced to a very weak state, but favoured with 
his understanding, and very calm and patient, 

“ First-day, third month lst; After our afternoon 
meeting broke up, our banished friends being more: 
select, we again dropped into silence, and I had to. 
press my beloved brethren to continue watchful and 
steady, and not to look too much outward, nor be 
attracted too much homeward, so as to bring them 
into danger of joining with things that might not 
prove peaceful to their minds, or to the honour of 
the cause and testimony of Truth, for which we suf 
fered. Our friend Thomas Gilpin continued calm, 
resigned and sevsible, and quietly departed between 
twelve and one o'clock. In his sickness he was 
disposed to be retired and quiet, and several times 
towards his close, requested to be kept very still; 
and I doubt not he was inwardly exercised in a pre 
paration therefor. 

“This day is six months since I was first arbi- 
trarily deprived of my liberty; but I have been 
hitherto upheld by an invincible Divine power, 
Oh! may I thereby be kept still, under all trials, 
so that the Lord’s name may be magnified. 

“ Fourth-day, John Hunt seemed better, though 
he had but little sleep last night. He expressed to 
my brother Israel and me, that he had thought 
much of some expressions of John Woolman’s in 
time of great exercise and affliction, respecting true 
prayer; that it was deep, and the place thereof 
was a precious habitation; that it was not to be 
truly come at in the commotions of the mind, but 
in pure stillness; adding, that at times he had been 
troubled with strange imaginations and unsettle 
ment, but that he had laboured after a state of 
resignation, and he thought he could at times say, 
‘not my will, O! Lord, but thine be done.’ 

“22d; Our friend John Hunt, had his leg am- 
putated, which he bore with Christian fortitude and 
patience. I spent some hours with him, and found 
him calm and easy. 


“27th; I visited two persons, both on beds of 


languishing; one with a pleuritic disorder, and the 
other with the same feyer that has attacked several 
of our captive brethren. 


“Fourth month Ist; My worthy friend Job . 


Hunt, departed about ten o'clock last eyening. 
fifth-day a large number of Friends attended the 
funeral, and some not professing with us, who ap- 
peared much affected ; his religious labours having 
had a place in the minds of many. During his ill- 
ness he was preserved in great patience and resig- 
nation, and favoured with his understanding, ex- 
cept that during two or three days before his de 
parture, he appeared somewhat at a loss at inter 
vals; but sensible at the close. He.was a wise 
experienced minister and elder, who will be greatly 
missed in the church. 

“14; A messenger arrived from Lancaster, to 
inform us that the congress had ordered the boart 
of war to deliver us up to Pennsylvania, and that 
two men were on their way hither, to conduct us 
to Lancaster. And on the 18th, our escort having 
arrived, we engaged in preparing for our jourmey 
homewards. 


“On the 19th, after spending a short time in 


solemn retirement, we set out; and on 
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“the council, informed him of our being here, and 


‘be replied that the council would meet and con- 
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grossed the Potomac at Nowland’s ferry. The|Sower, who had been taken prisoner by the Ameri- 
wind being very high, and two poles breaking, our|cans, stripped naked, and painted in different cd- 
passage Was somewhat difficult-and dangerous; but/lours; cobfined at the camp for some time, and at 
through the Lord’s good providence, we get safely|length released with a few rags given him. The 
éver and reached our friend Richard Richardson’s,| man that painted him and had part of his clothes, 
near Fredericktown, about twelve o’clock. The|was a few days afterwards seized with a violent 
pext day we arrived at Yorktown much woaried,| pain, and died in great misery, desiring that those 
but were cordially received and entertained. clothes whicly he had taken from Christopher, might 

“Seventh-day, Henry Drinker and myself visited| be taken from his body ; which being done, he ex- 
g young man confined in jail for his religious testi-| pired. 
mony against war, who appeared in a tender dis-} “Eleventh month 2nd; I visited two persons in 

ition. We found that our persecutors had not| prison, and found them in a thoughtful disposition, 

quite relaxed in their enmity. James Pember-| and tender. 

ton and Henry Drinker waited on the president of} “‘ Fourth-day; Friends in the city were sorrow- 
fully affected with the melancholy scene enacted, 
in putting to death the two persons above men- 
tioned. They appeared resigned, and died without 
a struggle. Their countenances when deceased, 
looked like those of persons in an easy sweet sleep. 
The burials were very large, and their execution 
alarmed and affected the inhabitants, as neither of 
them had committed anything worthy of such treat- 
ment. But their friends were comforted with a 
belief that they were gone well, and they were 
strengthened to forgive their persecutors. 

“Third month 22nd, 1779; An English trans- 
port vessel, with soldiers from Halifax for New 
York, ran ashore and bilged, off Egg-harbour. 
The people on shore observed their distress, and 
got ready with boats, to go off to their assistance ; 
but a privateer, lying near the vessel in distress, 
would not suffer it. At length, however, one man, 
captain Job Carr, whose heart yearned with com- 
passion for them, said that let the consequences 
be what they might, he would go to their relief. 
Accordingly, with a son of Joseph Maps’, he went 
in his boat, and saved about forty-two; but about 
one hundred and forty perished, who might gener- 
ally, if not all, have been saved. The people on 
shore saw the poor creatures falling from the 
shrouds, as death, through the severity of the cold, 
seized them. A woman was afterwards found with 
a child tied to her, both drowned. Oh! cruel and 
sad effects of the spirit of enmity, hard heartedness 
and war! May the Lord, io his infinite mercy, 
soften and take away the stony heart, and promote 
a more christian spirit than is now generally preva- 
lent.” 


“You may as well put down your weapon, for I 
shall make no resistance, and you are at liberty to 
take all the valuables I possess,”’ 

The burglar withdrew his menacing pistol, and 
Mr. Lee said: 

“T will conduct you to the place where my most 
precious treasures are placed.” He opened a door, 
and pointed to a cot where his two children lay 
slumbering in the sweet sleep of innocence and’ 
peace. “These,” said he, “ are my choicest jewels, 
Will you take them?” He proceeded to say that, 
as a minister of the gospel, he had few earthly pos- 
sessions, and that all his means were devoted to 
one object—the education of the two children that 
were reposing in the adjoining room. The burglar 
was deeply and visibly affected by these remarks, 
Tears filled his eyes, and he expressed the utinost 
sorrow at the act which he had been about to com- 
mit. After a few remarks from Mr. Lee, the would- 
be criminal consented to kneel and join with him 
in prayer; and there, in that lonely house, amid 
the silence of midnight, the offender poured forth 
his penitence and remorse, while the representative 
of a religion of peace and good-will told him to 
“go and sin no more.” Such a scene has few par- 
allels. ° 

On the conclusion of the prayer, the burglar 
attempted to take his departure by the broken 
window through which he had entered. 

‘“‘ Why not go by the front door?” said Mr. Lee. 

The man replied : 

“ There are confederates there who would shoot 
either you or me.” 

He desired Mr. Lee to take an oath on the Holy 
Scriptures never to reveal the particulars of this 
single interview. Mr. Lee said it was unnecessary, 
as he had the kindest feelings towards him, and 
should never divulge aught he had seen or heard. 
The next day, Mr. Lee, while walking with his 
wife, met the man in the street of Waterford, and 
on subsequent occasions saw him from time to time. 

One of the actors in this singular episode fills an 
early grave; but by means that we are not at liberty 
to disclose, the event did not die with him. What 
must be the feeling of the other party to this mys- 
terious meeting, whenever he reflects upon the 
lonely parsonage, and the memorable scene that 


it witnessed on the night before Thanksgiving, 
1862? 














































desired that we might be restored to our families; 


sider our case. 

“Second-day; council met, and after spending 
some hours, came to the following result, which was 
delivered to us: 


‘In Council, Lancaster, April 27th, 1778. 

‘The case of the prisoners brought from Vir- 
ginia, and now in this borough, being considered, 
—thereupon ordered—that they be immediately 
sent to Pottsgrove, in the county of Philadelphia, 
and there discharged from confinement; and that 
they be furnished with a copy of this order, which 
shall be deemed a discharge. 

‘Extract from the minutes, 
‘Signed, T. Martzack, Sec'y.’ 

“This was far short of what we demanded; 
which was, to be reinstated in our families in the 
manner in which we had been wrested from them; 
but Timothy Matlack gave us to understand that 
the council would not do more, and said they were 
determined to do no act that should frustrate the 
operation of a law the assembly had made, to con- 
fiseate the estates of those who went into the city. 

“30th ; We reached the city without molestation, 
to the joy of our friends, and I hope with thank- 
fulness to the great Preserver of men. May I ever 
remember the gracious dealings of the Lord with 
me during my exile. He was indeed my preserver 
through various conflicts and trials, the lifter up of 
my head, and my merciful sustainer, in affording 
me peace and the softening virtue of his Divine 
pre. which settled my mind in resignation to 
is holy will. I found my dear wife as well as I 
could expect ; blessed be the great Name, saith my 


(To be continued.) 
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Grass Everywhere.—In herbage and grain the 
grasses furnish a larger amount of sustenance to 
animal life than all other tribes of plants put 
together; and so profusely have they been shed 
abroad in every conceivable variety, as climate, soil, 
and situation may influence their growth, that the 
earth has taken their coloring for a garment, and 
presents a firmament of green almost as unbroken as 
the upper firmament of blue, which is the only other 
prevailing tint in nature. No matter how elevated 
or barren the spot, grasses of some kind will make 
themselves at home in it; and when every variety 
of soil and climate has been furnished with its ap- 
propriate kinds, others find for themselves sites in 
the water, carpeting the bed of the brook, or bind- 
ing the shingle together on the shore of the sea; 
others on ruins, house-tops, and subterranean re- 
treats, if but a glimpse of daylight reach them. In 
that remarkable work, “The Flora of the Colos- 
seum,” in which Mr. Deakin has described four 
hundred and twenty plants found growing spontane- 
ously on the ruins of the Colosseum at Rome, there 
are no fewer than fifty-six grasses entered as flour- 
ishing in various parts of that venerable ruin. 
This universality of grass is one of the most poetical 
of facts in the economy of the world. There is no 
place which it will not beautify. It climbs up the 


The Clergyman and the Burglar. 


The world of fiction hardly contains a more thrill- 
ing chapter than an incident which marked the life 
of Mr. Lee, who was recently cut down in his 
prime while pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
the village of Waterford, New York. The adven- 
ture, says The Troy Times, occurred on the night 
before Thanksgiving, a few weeks previous to the 
commencement of the sudden illness which resulted 
sadly and fatally. Mr. Lee was sitting in his study 
about one o’clock in the morning, preparing a dis- 
course to be delivered to his congregation when 
assembled for Thanksgiving worship, when he heard 
a noise behind him, and became conscious that some- 
body was in the room. Supposing that a neigh- 
bour had dropped in upon some unforeseen errand, 
Mr. Lee said: “ What is the matter?” and turned 
around in his chair. He beheld the grim face of 
a burglar, who was pointing a pistol at his breast. 
The ruffian had entered the house by a side win- 
dow, supposing that all the occupants were wrapped 
in slumber, and burst upon the presence of Mr. Lee 
before he was aware that the study contained an 
occupant. 

“Give me your watch and money,” said he, 
and make no noise, or I will fire.” 

Mr. Lee said : 


spirit. 

“ First-day, fifth month 24th; It became my con- 

ern this morning at our meeting in High street, to 
advise Friends to give attention to the voice of Di- 
vine Wisdom communicated to the mind, as a more 
ware intelligence than outward counsel; that our 
‘teliance being on the Lord alone, his interposing 
merey might yet be towards us. It was a favoured 
meeting, and Samuel Emlen being there, corrobo- 
tated what I said. 
_ “Sixth month 17th; The British army remaining 
in the city, were ordered to be ready by six o'clock 
in the evening, and lay along the redoubts, &Xc., all 
tight. Karly in the morning of the 18th, they 
marched to Gloucester point, and went over to New 
Jersey. Some of the American light horse then 
entered the city, and large numbers of soldiery, and 
of the former inhabitants, came in by the 20th. 
The English went away without suffering the in- 
habitants to be pillaged, or any further destruction 
of property to be made, and the Americans came 
iD quietly. 

“28th; Near Monmouth court-house was a battle 

ween the contending armies, and it being very 
hot weather, many fell through the excessive heat, 
48 well as by sword and gun. 

“Seventh month 18th; I visited Christopher 
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steep mountain passes which are inaccessible to| which is standing at right angles with it,—which|and have taken firm possession of the solitary 
man, and forms ledges of green amid the rivings| portion of the castle is in ruins—is loaded with | court. 
of the crags; it leaps down between steep shelving|sculptured ornament of different kinds; among 


recipices and there fastens its slender roots in the 
bey crevices which the earthquakes had rent long 
ago, and into which the water trickles when the 
sunbeams strike the hoary snows above. There it 
leaps and twines in the morning light, and flings 
its sweet laughing greenness to the sun; there it 
creeps and climbs about the mazes of solitude, and 
weaves its fairy tassels with the wind. It beauti- 
fies even that spot, and spreads over the sightless 
visage of death and darkness the serene beauty of 
a summer smile, flinging its green lustre on the bold 
granite, and perfuming the lips of Morning as she 
stoops from heaven to kiss the green things of the 
earth. It makes a moist and yielding carpet over 
the whole earth, on which the impetuous may pass 
with hurried tread, or the feet of beauty linger. 
And from this universality of growth grass derives 
its specific name.— Hibberd's “ Brambles and Bay 
Leaves.” 


lili 
Hiedelberg Castle, &e. 
(Continued from page 327.) 
Avassure, ——, —, 1861. 
My Dear ——— anpD : 
* * * We went to the city of Hiedelberg, 
chiefly to see the famous ruins of Hiedelberg castle; 
and when we arrived at our hotel, and had mounted 
the massive stone stair-case to our chamber, on 
looking out at the windows “to see whatever could 
be seen,” there—diagonally accross the wide street 
or open square space in front of the hotel, on the 
steep side of a mountain, not far from the top, im- 
mediately behind the houses at right angles with 
the one we were in, so that its base was far above 





which are numerous antiquated looking statues, 
some of them colossal, which were probably intend- 
ed to represent particular or distinguished indi- 


From the terraced court-yard in front of the 
main building, there is an extensive and magnifi. 
cent view of the river Neckar, winding its way for 
miles, the mountain slopes to the north and 


viduals, from the marked difference in the faces|the fertile country extending far and wide to the 


and dress, some being clad in armour. 


What I|south and west, and of the city and suburbs of 


supposed to be high peaked gables, when seen from | Hiedelberg, almost immediately below. Indeed the 





their roofs,—stood the quaint, but most interesting 
looking old castle, or at least a large portion of its 
river front, rearing its eccentric, richly ornamented 
high peaked gables, and the loftiest of its large 
towers against the sky. I felt in almost too eager 
haste, perhaps, for the anticipated gratification of 
@ visit to it, and nearer inspection, and we were 
soon in readiness to proceed on our walk to it; not 
a long walk, but part of the way a pretty steep 
climb, though by a wide, good path; most of the 
way shaded by trees and bordered by rocks, in 
many places adorned by the elegant, dainty little 
“ Kenilworth ivy” in abundance; the first [ have 
seen growing wild. 

And now these ruins are of such vast extent, the 
castle has been so formidable, its character alto- 
gether, including its situation, is so extraordinary, 
that to attempt to describe it, will, 1 believe, be 
quite in vain; as no language of mine can give you 
any adequate idea of it. It was originally founded 
and occupied, I suppose, by the Electors Palatine, 
the oldest part being built probably some time in 
the 15th century, and additions were made to it 
by various princes at different periods, availing 
themselves of the magnificent position it occupies, 
high up on the precipitous side of a bold, though 
not lofty mountain, to render it the most extensive 
and apparently most secure palace and citadel they 
could command. It has passed through numerous 
vicissitudes of destruction and rebuilding, having 
been besieged and bombarded several times; once 
if not twice, large portions of it destroyed by fire, 
and afterwards rebuilt; and the last time by light- 
ning ; since when it has been allowed to go to ruin, 


our hotel chamber windows, were huge highly orna-| whole of this combined exhibition of ever youthful 
mented dormer windows. The ramble about its|nature, with these extraordinarily imposing ruing 
extensive and romantic surroundings, is one of sin-| of ancient art, these crumbling evidences of man’s 
gular,—of unusually exciting interest. The situation | power and weakness—the height and umusual di- 
is wildly beautiful in some parts, and so bold, deep | ameter of the towers, with their immense thickness, * 
and dark in others, as to seem almost awful; es-|the deep enclosed areas, the underground excava 
pecially when taken in connection with certain mys- \tions, the frequent deep descents leading into dark 
terious dismal looking water-tanks, deep black, |dungeon-looking vaults, and unexpected winding 
bottomless looking pits, and subterranean dark en-| passages; the height at which you find yourselves 
trances into dungeon looking places under the rocks; | perched above the river and city, when standing at 
into which we peeped but could see nothing—no, |the balustrade of the terraced court that overhangs 
nothing! but darkness that could be felt. One|the mountain side,—surely must make it the most 
wonders fearfully what all these strange plaees| wonderful and unique specimens of this kind of 
could have been for. It is said these pits were de-| works that can be found. Yes, an object of won- 
signed for dropping living human victims into[?]|der and beauty, is grand old Heidelberg castle, 
Indeed as we strolled about in the deep shades, | among the trees on the side of the mountain! * * 
among dark crags, ever and anon coming uponsome| On rising the next morning, after a sound sleep 
new mystery, and around the gigantic solemn old|by which we were renovated from the fatigue of 
towers, or within their hollow solitary walls, and | yesterday’s exertions, we found the square in front 
peered through their vacant windows, I could not/of our hotel crowded with country people and their 
but be reminded of my youthful impressions of|produce, it being the market place, and this the 
“ Doubting castle and Giant Despair” of “ Pilgrims|day for their coming into the city. This afforded 
Progress.” us a fine opportunity to see the peasantry in their 
Descending by a rugged path, after passing round | holiday garb, and the kind of provision which po 
two of the priucipal towers, we came upon the “ rent |bring in for sale. At this time the latter consi 
tower;” so called from a large portion of it—about | principally of vegetables and fruits, the quantity of 
one-fourth perhaps—having been burst out, or rent| meat and poultry being very small, and generally 
from it, by the explosion of a mine which was dug|poor looking. Plums, nectarines and apricots were 
and fired by the Freuch in an attempt to blow it|on almost every stall or table, the first in abund- 
up when they took possession of the castle some ance and very fine, being what we call prune plums 
time in the 18th century. The walls are about/and magnum bonum, the nectarines were purple 
fourteen feet thick, and so strong bas been the ce-|and yellow or golden coloured. Potatoes, string: 
meut or plaster with which they were built, so com-| beans, lettuce and cabbage, were the only vegeta 
pact the whole, that the huge mass just split off|bles. Beside the produce of the soil, there were 
entire from the top of the tower, and slid down into|various kinds of handicraft work, such as shoes, 
the deep fosse below, there remaining to this day, |stockings, harness, and different articles of female 
unshattered as the everlasting rock. So clean was attire, &c., &c., exposed for sale. Having brought 
the fracture, that you can yet see by its form, and|from London a pretty large supply of small books 
that of the break in the rent tower, just where it|on religious subjects, printed in French and Ger- 
fitted in. The world-renowned “ tun of Heidelburg”’|man, some of which were yet on hand, 
is still standing in one of the cellars of the ruin; |the opportunity of distributing a number of them 
we looked into the cellar so as to see its groined|among the country people. As his appearance was 
arches, &c., but we did not care to spare the time |as singular to them, as that of many of them was to 
to see the tun, which, though noted once for being\us, he of course attracted their attention as he 
the largest in the world, is exceeded in size by many passed along, and it was interesting to observe thé 
vats now used in our breweries. ‘The chapel is in|eagerness with which they applied for and the plea 
a pretty good state of preservation, and the stone-|sure manifested on receiving books, especially whet’ 
work of the pillars and arches is very fine. We they found they were printed in their own language 
wandered from one suit of chambers to another,!and on religious subjects. In many places thos 
and from one terrace to another, until we were|who obtained none, crowded around those who had 
quite bewildered, and almost in danger of being |a book, to hear the title, &c. read aloud. If they 
lost. Emerging again from the interior, wé came | mistook for a priest, as we suppose they did, 
unexpectedly upon a terrace, from which you look. they would soon find by the doctrine he dissem- 
down into an enclosed area, at least eighty feet |inated, that he was no papist. 
deep, which was formerly a garden within the castle} We took tickets for this place—Augsburg—where 
walls; having trees now growing in it about a hun-|we arrived that evening. ‘The country through 
dred feet high; and coming thus suddenly upon| which we travelled, soon after leaving Hiedelberg, 
it, the effect was almost startling, though it is an-|was of much the same character as most we have 
other unique feature of beauty, in this singularly |seen in Germany, until after we passed Stutgard— 
interesting spot; closed in as it is at such a depth, generally flat, but fertile and well cultivated—the 
on two sides by the high walls of the quaint old productions much the same as seen heretofore, and 
castle, from the many windows of which, eyes of there was the same exhibition of women working 18 











excepting part of that portion of it which we first saw| princes and ladies fair of olden time, have oft-times the fields. As we advanced between the above 


from the chamber window of our lod 


gings, which| looked below at what might be enacting there ; and /named town and Ulm, hills gradually arose which 


has been fitted up for a hotel. This is on one side|on the other two, by masonry—up to the terrace soon assumed the character of mountains, from éi 
of a quadrangle, in the form of which this part of} where we were walking—over which lovely wild hundred to a thousand feet in height; and 
the castle is built; and the whole of the exterior of| nature now has come to look at those, her kindred scenery became indescribably beautiful. Mountaims 


this, as well as that of a wall four stories high,| trees, who long since usurped the place of princes, of almost every graceful form regally robed, some 
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jn armour helmetted, breastplated with eternal lishment is very antique and odd looking, but I 
rocks, kingly but not savage, and with such ex- 

isite hills at their feet! lovely and loving subjects | first witnessed the vile habit of the Germans smok- 
= seemed, reposing there confidingly, swelling |ing at the dinner table. The men as they finished 
and curving in every variety of shape and direction; |their meals had segars lighted, and puffed their 
some of them, with the narrow valleys between,|abominable smoke over the victuals, and into the 
dothed with soft grass of such living brilliant green, | faces of those who were still eating; which disgust- 
and dotted all about with the picturesque German |ing nuisance you cannot escape, unless you forego 
cottages, with high peaked roofs, nestling among) your refreshing dessert of fruit, or perhaps the one 
trees; others with the richest cultivation, fine orch- |or two viands towards the last, most acceptable to 
ards, the golden grain, the bright green vine, Xc.,| American or English taste; the Germans dividing 
alternating with woodland. The méuntains seemed their dinners into so many courses, without having 
tolay in all directions and separate from each other, |any greater variety than is furnished at an Ameri- 
so that these hills and valleys were constantly pre-|can hotel. The business of dining generally occu- 
senting themselves in varying positions; and as our|pies an hour and a half, your plates being changed 
gourse lay along the higher slopes, and the grade|as often as twelve or thirteen times. ‘The first 
often being very heavy, the engineer ran the train |course is soup, and the next fish, as with us; but 
slowly along the narrow embankments, which/|while with us, fish is perhaps the only dish of meat 
sometimes presented on one side a precipitous des- | that is served without vegetables, here it is the only 
cent of from a hundred to two hundred feet, we had |one accompanied even by potatoes. This is fol- 
ample time and opportunity for enjoying these de-|lowed by beef, veal, mutton, poultry, Xc., all cut 
lightful and ever shifting pictures. This railroad |up, and generally almost floating in rich gravy, 
has been called the American railroad, on account| which are carried around the table by the waiters, 
of it having been built by an American engineer, | alternately with different vegetables; for each of 
after others had refused to undertake it, and the|whieh your plate is changed. So that your rich 
cars on it being made and fitted up in American|meat must be eaten with bread alone, and also 














style.” The wheels upon an axle that rotated under | your vegetables ; bread being the only thing placed 


the cars, were necessary on account of the short|on the table besides the fruit and wines. 


There is 


curves made in passing through a mountainous dis-|of course the same changing for pudding, pastry, 


trict. Near Ulm we crossed the Danube on a fine |jellies, Xe. 


By resorting to a little management, 


bridge, but the country had again become flat and | you may secure some potatoes, deemed by most so 


tame. 


needful an accompanyment to almost any kind of 


Surely Augsburg is one of the queerest and|meat;—if we do not care to dine on fish, we help 
quaintest old towns in the world. It is quite fine| ourselves to the potatoes accompanying it—the only 
looking and imposing too, in some of its wide streets: |time they are carried round—and reserve them to 


but most of the streets are so winding and marvel- 
lously narrow; and in some of them, where the 
houses are five or six stories high, each upper story 
projects so far over that below, that I believe it 
would be easy for a man to jump from the roof of 
one of these to that of a lower one on the opposite 
side of the street. The greater part of them have 
high peaked gables fronting the street, which are 
finished in all manner of fancies—you seldom see 
two alike. The fronts of many are painted alf over 
in fresco in various ornamental designs ; some with 
gtoups of figures as large as, and larger than life; 
often representing some popish legend, Xc., and it 
issurprising how well the colours have stood on 
some of them, which probably have been done and 
exposed to the weather for more than a century. 
At the different corners are grotesque figures, and 
Various designs for fountains, and in almost all parts 
are images of our Saviour, painted to the life, the 
Virgin and infant Jesus, and paiutings of these are 
bumerous everywhere, even in the old town among 
the most miserable houses; so that Romanism seems 
to reign supreme. One forlorn looking old image 
of the virgin in a sitting posture with the infant in 
her arms; both draped and decked out in the most 
tastical manner, and fixed high up on a house 

at the corner of two streets, seemed to be taken full 
possession of by a large company of pigeons, who 
d very easy nooks for their young among the 
pery and fancy fixings of the bedizened but dirty 
Game. One of the most singular places in the city 
8 the hotel where we are staying. Part of it had 
been occupied as a place of entertainment, accord- 
ing to the town records, since the early part of the 
14th century, and it was in this building that the 
tich banker Fugger entertained Charles V., and 
uring the entertainment threw into a fire of red 
cedar wood, which he had had kindled for the pur- 
,»& bond, for a large amount of money, which 
been given him by the emperor when obtaining 
Money from him. ‘This dining-room is kept locked 
4nd only exhibited occasionally. ‘I'he whole estab- 








eat with our meat by holding on to our plate when 
the waiter attempts to changeit. * * * We 
went to Munich this morning, merely to see the city 
and its celebrated museums, returning to Augsburg 
in the evening; we shall leave here to-morrow. 
Munich is decidedly the most beautiful city we have 
yet seen on the continent: more of which when 
next I write, as it is time this letter was closed. 
(To be continued.) 

The Two Pillows.—Mention having been made 
of some one who had received a considerable in- 
heritance, one of the company remarked that it 
would be a comfortable pillow for him; meaning 
that, with such affluent means, he would now have 
no occasion to vex his mind, or disturb his rest with 
cares. Said Gotthold : And so you fancy that the 
softest kind of pillow on which to recline the head 
is a bag of money. Whatif I could prove that 
they who have most money have least sleep, and 
that, with great riches, there is often little rest? 
We all know the story of the Emperor Sigismund, 
|who, having on one occasion received forty thou- 
sand ducats, and lain awake the whole of the fol- 
\lowing night, thinking how to spend them, made it 
|his first business in the morning to distribute them 
‘among the most deserving of his courtiers. Experi- 
jence shows us that wealth is often accompanied by 
|avarice, than which there is no greater foe to sleep. 
| Granting, however, that a large fortune is a com- 
\fortable pillow to a man while he lives, what will 
\it do for him when he comes to die? 

Let me also remind you that there is another 
\kind of pillow—I mean a false trust in the divine 
|grace and mercy, or in the sincerity of our faith, or 
\in the pardon of our sins, or in a death-bed repent- 
| ance, or in our right to eternal life—of which many 
a wicked man, though continuing in presumptuous 
sins, ventures to boast. This pillow is prepared by 
Satan, who can transform himself not only into an 
angel of light, but also into a comforter. He 
suckles his children with false hope, sings to them 
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a sweet song, and rocks them into the sleep of secu- 


cannot undertake to describe it. It was here we|rity. May God, in his mercy, preserve us from 
such a pillow as this! 


Gotthold proceeded: Believers and men 
have the best pillows; and that is, the bosom of 
Jesus, in which they find the grace of God, rest for 
their souls, and, peace to their consciences. They 
are like children who, after having walked all day 
in filial obedience, when evening comes, kiss their 
parents’ hand, receive their blessing, go to bed with 
them in the same chamber, and calmly and securely 
fall asleep under their eye. He who, in faith, has 
reclined his head upon thé breast and heart of 
Jesus, resigned himself wholly to God, and learned 
to trust in his fatherly goodness and care, and to 
keep a conscience pure and void of offense, cannot 
but sleep in peace; for though his body wake, his 
soul reposes upon this pillow and is undisturbed, 

Selected. 
LOVE NOT THE WORLD TOO WELL. 
BY SAMUEL BARBER. 
Love not the world too well: why thus pursue 
Its giddy pleasures, which so soon depart? 
Why leave the richer treasures out of view, 
Trusting the world to satisfy thine heart. 


Love not the world too well; it never will 
Afford that peace to which thy heart aspires; 
Its wealth may lure, its flatteries please, but still, 
Each new success awakes some new desires. 


Ask of ambition, avarice, or pride, 
If those bewildered by their magic spell 
Have ever been, or can be satisfied ? 
They will reply—Love not the world too well. 


Love not the world too well: its morning smile, 
Like early spring-time flowers when budding new, 
May lend its sweet enchantment for awhile; 
But soon you'll find it does not smile for you. 


Love not the world too well: its paths may lead 
Where hope has decked the way in summer bloom; 
But when life’s plain, unerring map we read, 
We find they all are tending to the tomb. 


os 


CREATION’S HARMONY. 
The stars that deck the spacious vaulted sky, 
Shine not with equal splendour from on high; 
The flowers of earth, that gladly drink the dew, 
Are not alike in fragrance or in hue; 
And sweet musicians of the feathered throng 
Are varied in their plumage and their song. 


Selected. 


Yet all the chords of Nature's harp agree, 
To form a grand, unbroken harmony, 
Each creature has an office to fulfil, 
While all is moulded to a higher will; 
Not one is known with aught to interfere, 
Nor seeks to leave its own allotted sphere. 


To every man a lesson here is taught, 

With deepest meaning, and with wisdom fraught; 
Tis this—Let each content with what is given, 
Act well his part, and leave the rest to heaven, 
So God’s sublimest work would swell the song 
That rises from Creation’s countless throng. 


Redemption.—Many and inestimable are the 
privileges which the gospel confers. We are made 
by it new creatures, children of God, friends and 
brethren of Christ, temples of the Holy Ghost, fel- 
low citizens with the saints, heirs of salvation and 
joint heirs with Christ; a chosen generation, a pecu- 
liar people, a royal priesthood, and more than con- 
querors over sin and Satan, the world, and the 
flesh! What shall we more say? for the time would 
fail us to tell of all the blessings which are contained 
in the cup of salvation. One word unfolds them 
all, redemption ! Oh, who shall declare the fulness, 
the richness, the sweetness of the redemption cup! 
Emancipation from all curse! Introduction to all 
blessing! Perfection of our whole nature! Con- 
tinual supplies of grace! Everlasting possession of 
glory! Resurrection from the dead’ A spiritaal 
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and immortal body? Life imperishable! Happi- 
ness inexhaustible! And honours unparalleled ! 
A kingdom in heaven! Palms of triumph! Harps 
of gold! Crowns of glory! Enjoyment of the 
blissful presence of the triune Jehovah, for ever and 
forever more !—John Stevenson. 





From London to Calcutta.—One of these days, 
perhaps, it will be possible to go from London to 
Qaleutta by rail, and without change of cars, ex- 
cept at the crossings of the Straits of Dover and 
the Bosphorus. The distance is about 6,100 miles. 
and as 3,000 miles of track is already laid, it is 
not surprising that a proposition has been made to 
eomplete the route. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

We take the following extracts from the last 
number of “ The British Friend.” 

On Fourth-day morning, the 20th ult.,the meet- 
ing commenced its sittings at ten o'clock. In re- 
gard to numbers, the appearance at first was cer- 
tainly smaller than on some previous occasions; 
though afterwards, on the commencement of the 
business, a considerable accession took place, owing 
to many having arrived somewhat past the hour 
appointed. 
* * * * * * 

The representatives were as usual directed to 
come together at the rising of the meeting, to con- 
sider of a Friend suitable for clerk, and of two for 
assistants. 

The reading of the epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings was then proceeded with, commencing 
with the one from Ireland. There was no epistle 
this year again from Philadelphia, for the same 
reasons as have already been given; nor any from 
North Carolina, arising from the obstructed inter- 
course which the war has occasioned. In most, if 
not in all the foreign epistles, allusion is made to 
the suffering and distracted state of the country, 
through the continuance of that scourge. It is 
satisfactory, however, to find that, considering the 
large number of members of which our Society in 
America consists, comparatively few had been car- 
ried away by the war spirit, and taken up arms. 
The principal defalcation in this respect has been in 
Indiana, as appears in the epistle from that State. 
. * * * * * 


After discussing what might be the proper 
course to pursue to give expression to the exercise 
into which the meeting had been brought by the 
perusal of the epistles from America—whether by 
& committee being appointed to prepare a para- 
graph suitable for insertion in the different An- 
swers, or by a minute or epistle expressly on the 
subject—the latter course was concluded on, be- 
cause of its immediately meeting the exigency of 
the case; whereas a mere reference to it in the 
Answers would keep our American Friends, it 
might be for a number of months, in ignorance of 
the interest and sympathy which had been mani- 
fested for them by this Yearly Meeting. It was 

d that the Friends appointed to this service 
should meet at the conclusion of the afternoon 
sitting. 

Fourth-day afternoon.—The committee of rep- 
resentatives reported that they had agreed to pro- 

se Edward Backhouse for clerk, and Joseph 

osfield and William Thistlethwaite for assist- 
ants; and the meeting approving, they were ap- 
pointed accordingly. 
It was here remarked by Thomas Drewry, in 


































ing till greater unanimity was apparent. 


The reading of the Answers to the Queries fol- 


lowed, as far as those from Durham ; when there 
were read two testimonies respecting ministers de- 
ceased—viz., John Chipchase, of Cotherstone, and 
George Richardson, of Newcastle. 
* * * , 


* 


reference to what had for some time been the prac-|To have replied to all their objections would, ag 
tice of the clerk, that he considered there had been|one Friend remarked, be to turn the meeting into 
a departure from our sound ancient principle, in|a debating club. 

pronouncing that to be the judgment of the meeting |* - - 7 - * 
when there was merely a majority in favour of it ; 
any very considerable diversity of opinion prevail-|desirable at last sitting, that the consideration of 
ing seemed to him to dictate the propriety of wait-|the state of Society should then be held as gop. 
Little |cluded, unless individuals felt their minds unre. 
sympathy however was felt with this view, several | lieved, the greater part of this afternoon was agaip 
Friends rather hastily replying in justification of |devoted to further comment on that subject, 

the course which had of late years been pursued, * - - 

and wishing the clerk to proceed with the business. 


Sixth-day afternoon.—Though it had seemed 


* * 
A communigation from John Pease went more 
minutely into the whole question. He impres. 


sively gave it as his unchanged and uncha le 
conviction, that the original gathering of the So. 
ciety was in the Divine counsel, and not the work 
of man. 
the fundamental distinguishing principle of the 


Referring to what may be considered 


On the meeting adjourning, the committee of|Society, and reviewing the yet very imperfect re. 


representatives came together and nominated sub- 
committees to prepare replies to the various foreign 
epistles, 


Lifth-day morning.—Met at ten o'clock, and 


resumed reading the Answers to the Queries, com- 
mencing with Essex. 
s * * 


. * * 


After the Answers from London and Middle- 


sex, there was a testimony read from Southwark 
Monthly Meeting on behalf of Ellen Masters; and 
after those from Yorkshire there were testimonies 
from that Quarterly Meeting, on behalf of Robert 
Jowitt and Thomas Pumphrey. 
* * * * 


A digest of the Tabular Statements fol- 


The aggregate num- 


In a small number of! 
The num- 


Those united to 
the Society amounted to 130, viz.: by convince- 


\ 





ment, 72; by re-instatement, 20; and minors, 38. 
A variety of other details are given in the digest, 
but of minor importance.* 


Fifth-day ajternoon.—The Answers to the| 
Queries having been read at previous sittings, the |thought that the necessary extra amount might be” 
summary of them which had been prepared was) 


now read; and in connection, the four unanswered 
Queries. 
documents indicating the state of our religious 
Society having been submitted to the meeting, the 
way was now open for seriously considering the 
same. 
* * * * * 

The greater part of the sitting, however, was 
occupied in listening to objections against the man- 
ner of holding our meetings for worship, and in 
justification of members absenting themselves from 
those meetings, and attending those of other de- 
nominations; which course was said to be the re- 
sult of finding that instruction in them which was 
not to be had in our own. 

The subject of birthright membership was also 
found fault with. 
* * 


* 


* * 


* 





* The London Friend states the decrease during the 
year to have been 23. There were 80 resignations; 
nine cases of marriages in Friends’ Meetings where one 
of the parties was not a member. 


Tbe clerk then intimated that all the! 


cognition of that principle by the Christian world, 
there seemed to him no ground for considering that 
Friends had fulfilled their mission. , 


Joseph Armfield at some length entered upon a 


review of the Society’s present condition, in which 


he seemed to see no ground for congratulation, ag 


he considered there had been a wide departure 
from our high profession, in suffering the wisdom 
of man to rule in our meetings, instead of sub- 


mitting to the will and guidance of the great Head 
of the Church, by his Spirit. 

A number of other Friends having spoken, the 
regular business of the meeting was proceeded with 


* *\by the clerk reading the report of the committes - 
The summary of Answers from the Meeting of|on accounts, preceded by a minute respecting 
Ministers and Elders was also read; followed by |from the Meeting for Sufferings. It cppeara Gn 

the Report of Distraints, the extent of which, both 
in number and amount, was less than for many 
years. 
lowed, and elicited considerable remark, though it 
did not appear materially to differ from the kin- 
dred document of last year. 
ber of members in Great Britain is stated at 
13,809, consisting of 6463 males and 7346 fe-|a minute was made in accordance therewith, 
males. The habitual attenders not in membership | 
are set down at 3330. 
meetings there are none of this class. 
ber of marriages in the year had been 59, the 
deaths 267, and the births 240, 


the trustees for the national stock had been under 
the necessity of borrowing from their bankers the 
sum of £1000, to provide for the payment of the 
expenses of Friends travelling in India, &c., in the 
ministry. The object of the minute was'to recom- 
mend a special subscription to replace that sum, 
and the examining committee cordially concurri 


contribution in aid of the national stock, not less 
in amount than last year, was also ordered. 

In the expenditure there was the sum of be 
tween £300 and £400 for ministers’ travelling 
charges in Norway, and £1300 on account of 
in India; which latter sum included assistance to 
Friends in Australia, to defray the expenses of two 


‘of their number on religious service also in India. 


A considerable diversity of opinion prevailed ia 
regard to the specia/ subscription. Some Friends 


raised in the shape of a contribution to the national 
stock in the usual way; others approved of the 
recommendation of the committee, but instead of 
the money going to the credit of that account, they 
Suggested its forming the nucleus of a separate 
fund for special missionary purposes. This sug: 
gestion was not altogether approved, it being Te 
marked that it was time enough to apply for money 
when it was wanted for such services; and it wad 
ultimately agreed that there should be a special 
collection in terms of the minute from the Meeti 
for Sufferings, leaving the subject of providing 

a fund as that above referred to for future consi 
eration. 

The large committee came together on the ad- 
journment, and nominated a sub-committee to pre 
pare the poe epistle. 

Seventh-day morning.—Considerable part of 
this sitting was occupied in listening to certain 8 


jlected minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
* * * * 





The committee charged with replying to sis 
jepistle to New York, finding that if 
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evening the reply might reach in time for that|address to Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, on| The Yearly Meeting sat down at eleven. [Various 
Yearly Meeting, presented their draft of the same ;|his recent marriage. The draft of this document) minutes respecting those engaged as ministers in 


which, having been read, and a little amended,|was read, and with some verbal alteration ap-| different places, and narratives of their proceed- 


was adopted and signed by the.clerk. 


of the meeting to a bill now before Parliament 
ee for the closing of all public drinking- 


night till six on Second-day morning. In sup-|liberally responded to, and a sum of £2200 re- 
of this bill it was Joseph Thorp’s desire that |ceived. Some part of this sum had been appro- 


proved of. It was signed by the clerk on behalf, ings were read.] 
After this Joseph Thorp solicited the attention|of the Society, and its presentation confided to the) * nd 


Meeting for Sufferings. 


* * * 
Third-day afternoon—* * * The memorial 


Another minute related to the appeal which) alluded to at an early stage of the proceedings, in 
s in England on the whole of the First-day|had been made to Friends on behalf of fugitives| regard to the persecution of those professing the 
of the week, or from eleven o'clock on Seventh-day | from slavery in America, which Appeal had been| Protestant faith in Spain, was brought in, and read. 


It is addressed to Maria Isabella, queen of that 
country ; and intercedes for the liberation of those 


the Yearly Meeting should present a petition to|priated, and the balance placed in the bank, to be} who had been subjected to imprisonment for read- 


the legislature, its object being such as could not 
but commend itself to Friends generally. 
* 


s * * * 


As some individuals seemed to have less objec-|ings with Friends in foreign parts was also read, 


tion to signing in their capacity as citizens, than 


as members of this religious Society, the terms injin the south of France, Norway, Tasmania, Xc. 
which petitions are commonly expressed were ad-|In connection with the information from the last 


verted to as not consistent for Friends to endorse, 
and hence the propriety of the Yearly Meeting 


‘adopting such a form as would be in keeping with 


their views as to the First-day of the week; so 
that while admitting no sacredness in any one day 
above another, it might yet be made apparent that, 
as a Society, no other denomination was more de- 
sirous than Friends to see the First-day devoted, 
as they always had devoted it, to rest and religi- 
ous duty. 

Seventh-day afternoon.—The London committee 
on Ackworth School met in the old meeting-house 
at half-past two, and the adjourned General Meet- 
ing for that institution at three o’clock. The 
treading of the annual report was, as usual, the 
chief business. From that document it appeared 


drawn upon by Friends in America. * 
* * * 


The correspondence of the Meeting for Suffer- 


mentioned, there was a deeply interesting account 
of the trial to which a member of that Yearly 
Meeting had been subjected, in New Zealand, 
arising from a native chief claiming a title to his 
land, after it had been pafd for to the government. 
Shortly after obtaining payment, this chief died, 
on which another chief, who had been at war with 
the first, and had lost the disputed land in the 
struggle, came forward and demanded payment. 
The Friend of course could not comply; yet he 
offered no resistance to the taking away of his pro- 
perty, to the amount of 3000 sheep, &c. After a 
while the chief relented, and told the Friend he 
might have them on sending for them, which he 
did, and obtained nearly the whole—the remain- 
der not being willingly kept, but they could not be 





that the winter had been a time of great anxiety 
on account of the interruption in the health of the 
family, there having been four deaths from dip- 
theria, with numerous cases of measles; but the 
report records with thankfulness that the children 
are all again in usual health. 

The finances appeared to be in a more satisfac- 
tory position than for some years, the income ex- 
ceeding the expenditure by upwards of £500; 
partly from the average rate of payment having 

a little higher than last year, and a larger| 
smount of donations having been received. The 
annual subscriptions also showed an increase, while 
the average cost was less than the preceding year. 
* * * ~ * 

Second-day morning —* * * The committee 
appointed last year to visit the Quarterly, Monthly, 
and other meetings of Friends in Great Britain pre- | 
sented a report, which stated, that having only 
oma performed the service, there being yet four 

tly Meetings to visit for which no appoint- 
ment had been made, they requested the continu- 
ance of the committee. The report also mentioned 
the extension of a visit to Ireland had en- 
weed the attention of the committee, and they 
ght it would be right to undertake the duty, 
subject to the judgment of the Yearly Meeting. 
The consideration of the proposal occupied some 
fime, and was ultimately acquiesced in with all but 
entire unanimity, there being only three dissenting 
Voices, 

The Ackworth School report was then read, and 
%8 its contents have already been adverted to, we 
may here only repeat these three prominent fea- 
tures—the income being in excess of the expendi- 
lure, arising chiefly from the amount of legacies— 

8 average cost being less, and the average amount 
paid by parents more than the preceding year. 

* * * * 

A further selection from the minutes of the 
posting for Sufferings followed, embracing a va- 

of subjects, among others a congratulatory 


easily found. The conduct of the Friend in the 
case was a cheering illustration of the complete 
practicability and safety of carrying out the pacific 
non-resistant principle, and confirming the belief 
that it may be relied on under all circumstances ; 
while in the above instance its success was likely to 
be more permanently secure than it would have 
been if obtained by armed violence and bloodshed. 
A number of other documents were submitted by 
the Meeting for Sufferings, but they were of too 
great length to be read; they are however to be 
printed and circulated. 

* * 


* . * 


Second-day afternoon.—T he committee entrusted 
with the preparation of the petition to Parliament 
in support of the bill for closing public-houses in 
England on the First-day of the week, brought in 


a draft of that document. It is brief, comprehen-; 


sive and cogent. With a slight alteration, it was 
adopted ; and it was considered preferable for the 
clerk to sign it on behalf of the meeting, rather 
than by Friends now in attendance. Its presenta- 
tion, as also the deputing of a few Friends to seek 
an interview with the home secretary, were confided 
to the large committee. 
* * * * 

The present position of the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, as suggested by a message from Josiah For- 
ster and Samuel Fox, was taken into considera- 
tion, and Friends interested in the cause were 
invited to confer with the committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society as to its future 
prospects; and the meeting adjourned at six 
o'clock, to afford opportunity for the committee 
appointed to visit the Quarterly and other Meet- 
ings to have a conference; as also for the com- 
mittee of representatives to forward their business. 

The committee of representatives met accord- 
ingly, and passed the epistles to Ireland, Ohio, and 
Baltimore. 
* * * * 


Third-day morning, 5th Month, 26th—* * * 


* * 


= of religious freedom ; and while worded with 
giving account of those professing with our Society| becoming courtesy, is earnest, bold, and straight- 


ing the Scriptures, or meeting for the purpose of 
worship according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. The document forcibly pleads the sacred 


forward ; using great plainness of speech, speaking 
to royalty, and not, as in some other cases, in the 
third person. 7 
* * * * * 

The committee entrusted with the preparation 
of a general epistle to Friends in America, in con- 
nection with the war, presented a draft of the 
same; which having been read, approved, and 
signed, was confided to the committee to forward. 

The epistles to Friends in Ireland and Indiana 
were also read and signed. 

* * * * * 

Fourth-day afternoon —* * * The remaining 
answers to the foreign epistles were then read, inclu- 
ding one to the new Yearly Meeting to be opened in 
Iowa. With one exception, these answers elicited 
little criticism. There was, however, an expres- 
sion in the one to New England which gave rise 
to a somewhat animated discussion. The passage 
objected to was part of a Scripture quotation— 
“ When the Lord’s judgments are in the earth, the 
inhabitants will learn righteousness.” As this 
seemed to identify the war in America with the 
Lord’s judgments, many Friends were dissatisfied 
with the applicability of the passage. The meet- 
ing therefore agreed to omit it, though an almost 
equal number would have retained it. One Friend 
observed that much might be said for and against 
the preponderating sentiment ; but as the re-imser- 
tion seemed no way necessary, the conclusion ar- 
rived at was not disturbed. 

As a whole, the answers appeared to give great 
satisfaction, and their disposal was, as usual, com- 
mitted to the care of the Meeting for Sufferings, to 
be forwarded to the correspondents in the respec- 
tive meetings to which they were addressed. 

Soon after the adjournment, and in terms of pre- 
concerted arrangement, there was a conference of 
men and women Friends, in theylarge meeting- 
house, with the committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-slavery Society, in reference to the 
present position and future prospects of the anti- 
slavery cause. 
* * * * * 

Fifth-day morning. —The large committee met 
at nine to discuss the geoeral epistle, and the 
| Yearly Meeting sat down at eleveu. During the 
preceding sittings there had been much less of 
ministerial communication than has frequently 

been witnessed, and this was probably in part, the 
cause of this concluding opportunity being taken 
by many Friends to disclose their different im- 
pressions, After a very considerable time thus 
occupied, the regular business began by Rickman 
Godlee stating, on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed to visit the Quarterly and other meetings, 
that they had met twice since their report was 
presented to the meeting. ‘The sub-committees, 
except those on Yorkshire, and London and Mid- 
dlesex, had all reported having attended to their 
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appointments. The four counties on whose ac-| States six per cents, 1881, 109} a110. Middling uplands |The last heard from her was on the 20th inst. Her pre. . ; 
. cotton, 58} a 59 cts. Superfine State and Western flour,|sent position must be a very perilous one, and it igg 
oount Bo errangement had previously been made : , | little singular that, with twenty-seven vessels sent out 


: = = s $4.50 a $4.90; $5.60 a $5.65 for extra State; $6.80 a 
for their being visited, had now each had a sub- $9.00, for better kinds of Baltimore flour. ’ Chicago in pursuit she has not yet been overhauled, though a 
committee appointed for that purpose. With regard| spring wheat, $1.17 a $1.33. Milwaukie club, $1.27 alevery vessel which arrives reports speaking a U; é = 
States cruiser. 


to Ireland, the committee had concluded not to pro- re Red winter rere a ge Rye, -—* Were Corel I a that th 
* nth next. Th eneral Epistle|® $1.02. Oats, 78 a 80 cts. for Western and State. In- orth Carolina.—It is reported that the Unionists 
ceed ga . Sean h Tho ¥ ow ali te ox: dian Corn, 14a 76 cts. for mixed Western. Philadelphia.| Eastern Tennessee and Western North Carolina, ae 
was the y P TP; g organized powerful forces, joined by thousands of deger. : 


‘ A. —Fair and prime Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.52. White, 
ception was taken to a text because of its appa- $1.60 a $1.62. Penna. Rye, $1.05. Yellow corn, 87 cts.|ters and conscripts from the rebel army, to whom 
tection is guaranteed, for the purpose of holding, 


rently couvtenancing unsound doctrine; but as| Oats, 76 a 78 cts. Cloverseed, $5.25 a $5.50. Timothy, 
this construction was not admitted, the epistle was| $1.75 a $3.00, according to quality. : __|mountain region against the rebel Government. , ‘ 
approved, and signed on behalf of the meeting by The Vicksburg Siege.—The news from Vicksburg still|rebel citizens have petitioned Governor Vance for pro. 
the cl "ty ho d th Judi lutte @ proclaims progress in the work of reducing the city by | tection against this organization. The latter replies that 

Clerk, who drew up the concluding minute, ex- he has no troops to send, and they must protect them. 


. : siege. The approaches of Sherman, a week ago, had 
pressing thankfulness for the sense which had at-| reached the rebel rifle-pits. A new battery was opened|selves. 20,000 of the insurgents had openly offered to j 
tended of our heavenly Father’s love, and that the|by the rebels, but it was silenced by superior artillery.|join the Union troops as soon as a military post wag 
meeting had been enabled under its influence to Correspondents in Grant’s army represent that it runs no|established at Raleigh. An extra session of the North 

: : +. +|risk from an attack by Johnston, it being sufficiently | Caroliga Legislature has been called, to assemble on the 
transact the business which had come before it in oon a ’ 


Havi os a large to take care of itself. This statement seems pro- 
brotherly harmony. aving met in love we de- Reports from Southern Papers.—Late Richmond papers 


, A , ‘ . bable, for Grant has spared Banks three thousand troops. 
sired to part in love, with the intention of reassem-| Johnston seems to be in no condition to attack Grant; | state that the city of Darien, Georgia, was burned by the 
bling at the same time next year, if the Lord|he is reported as occupying the banks of the Yazoo, in| Federals on the 11th inst., and is now one plain of ashes 
permit. the ee - ae Posen ene eae = Se ee Sas also Rp 
- . * attn1| Opportunity to do something to relieve the -beleagued|the schooner Pet, ready to sail for Nassau with a ca 
After the reading of the epistle, supplication og of which there does not seem to be much likelihood of cotton. They also saanebes the capture of the Con- 
was several times offered; a short but deeply! uniess he is very largely reinforced. Recent statements|federate iron-clad steamer Atlantic. She was form 
solemn pause ensued, and the meeting separated. the English steamer Fingal, and was commanded 


in the Southern papers, represent the entire loss since 
It may be mentioned that our friend John L.| the commencement of the battles before Vicksburg, at|Captain Webb. She steamed out of the harbor of Sa- 
vannah, and was captured, after an action of thi 


Bt «tues n affecting and affec-| 6900 men. The Union loss has been much larger. The 
Eddy at this sitting, took a a minutes, by two Federal iron-clads. Clement L. Vallan- 
| 


> 5 of Brisnde in thi t water in the Mississippi has fallen several feet, and if 
tionate farewell of Friends in this country. the fall continues, the Union gun-boats of heavy draught|digham has run the blockade from Wilmington, N. 0, 
He is going to Nassau, and from thence to Canada. 


ai ; will be obliged to retreat down the river. There is noth- 
") SUMMARY OF EVENTS. ing new to report in the posture of affairs in the vicinity] Resistance to the Draft.—The officers engaged in enrol- 
Forrien.—News from England to the 11th inst. The] of Port Hudson. ling persons for the coming draft, have in many cases 
met with considerable resistance from parties who en? 


suspected Confederate steamer Lord Clyde was searched, The Rebel Invasion.—The best intelligence from the 

by order of the British Government, before she left Car-| border shows that the rebels are gathering along the line|deavored to prevent them from the exercise of their 

diff. Nothing contraband was found, and a protest was|of Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the belief seems to|duties. In Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania, the enrol 

entered against the search, and a claim made for dama-| be that they mean an advance into Maryland, and pro-| ment officers have been attacked and maltreated, and in 

ges. The steamer sailed the instant the search was over.| bably a demonstration upon Baltimore. The Balti-|several instances shot. In Holmes county, Ohio, the 
resistance was so great that a force of troops was dé- 


























The protocol settling the succession of the Greek throne} moreans are so satisfied that this is meant by the recent 
on Prince William of Denmark, has been signed by the| movements, that they are barricading all the railroad 


three protecting powers. There have been heavy arrivals 
of cotton at Liverpool, including nearly 800 bales from 
Nassau by the steamer Miriam, which was chased and 
boarded by the gun-boat Tioga, but allowed to proceed 
after an examination. It is stated that the Miriam had 
on board a bearer of despatches from Richmond to the 
Confederate agents in Europe. The question of the 
legality of searching neutral vessels, without infringing | 
neutral rights, was expected to be debated in the House 
of Lords on the 25th ultimo, upon a motion for a copy 
of the instructions that have been given to the British 
ships in the West Indies on the subject. Earl Russe, 
in the House of Lords, explained the latest diplomatic 
action regarding Poland. Russia having pointed out 
that the three Powers had no suggestion to make, Eng- 
land and France had decided upon making a suitable 
suggestion, and were only awaiting Austria’s acquies- 
cence thereto. He believed that an armistice must be 
the first step to negotiations. England being a party to 
the treaty of Vienna, must propose terms in accordance 
with that treaty. Cotton was slightly lower in the Liver- 
pool market. Breadstuffs have also declined. Consols/ 
92292}. There is but little new to report concerning 
the progress of the Polish insurrection; one or two un- 
important engagements had occurred between the insur- 
gents and the Russians. The three Powers have sent an 
urgent note to Russia, asking for a representative govern- 
ment, a general amnesty, and an immediate cessation of 
hostilities in Poland. It is supposed that the Opposi- 
tion in the French Legislature will have twenty-five 
members. The voting in Paris shows a great gain for 
the Opposition. 





Unitep States.—New York.—Mortality last week, 


spatched to protect the officers. The enrolment act 
makes any obstruction to the discharge of duty by the 




























approaches, and five thousand hogsheads of tobacco 
have been used for this purpose. The work of prepara- 
tion there is as active as at Harrisburg and Pittsburg. 
Others think that all these manifestations on the border 
are only feints to scatter the Union forces, while a grand 
attempt will be made on Washington. A considerable 
force of rebels, believed to be under the command of 
Gen. Ewell, hold possession of Greencastle, M‘Connels- 
burg, and some other places in Pennsylvania; but they 
have retired voluntarily from Chambersburg, without 
doing much damage to the property of the citizens. The 
work of preparation to repel the invasion is being prose- 
cuted with great vigor. Harrisburg and Pittsburg are 
being carefully fortified, and large bodies of troops have 
been forwarded to the former place, not only from our 
own State but from New York and New Jersey. 

The Army of the Potomac.—The main portion of the 
Army of the Potomac has retired from the line of the 
Rappahannock—a movement rendered necessary by that 
of the enemy. The gunboats of the Potomac flotilla are 
guarding the stores at Acquia. All of the wounded and 
sick, a large number, have been brought away, and 
many of them transferred to the hospitals in the vicinity 
of Washington. The Rebel Army has been largely rein- 
forced, and is now stated to be fully 100,000 strong, and 
a gentral engagement with the Army of the Potomac, 
under Gen. Hooker, is thought to be probable within a 
very short time. There has been no attack as yet upon 
Harper's Ferry by the rebels; they are, however, in pos- 
session of Winchester, Frederick and Charlestown. The 
late battle at Winchester, in which Gen. Milroy and his 
force were defeated and obliged to retreat to Harper's 
Ferry, proves to have been more disastrous than was at 


convicted to a fine of $500 and an imprisonment for two 
years. Counselling any person to resist the draft, or any 
drafted person not to appear, or any violence to the ene 
rolling officer, subjects those guilty of it to the same 
punishment. 

Pennsylvania State Democratic Convention.—At the te 
cent Democratic Convention, held in this State, Judge 
Woodward was nominated for Governor, on the 9th 
ballot. 

Miscellaneous.— Wreck of the Steamer Norwegian.—The 
steamship Norwegian, of the Canadian steamship ling, 
which left Liverpool on-the 4th, and Londonderry on the 
5th inst., for Quebec, was wrecked on St. Paul’s Ish 
near Newfoundland, on the 14th inst., during a thick 
All her passengers and crew, together with her m 
and baggage were saved. Zhe Coolie Trade.—Since 1848; 
156,764 immigrants and liberated Africans have been ins 
troduced to the West India colonies, and 300,709 into 
Mauritius. Nearly the whole of the latter number, and 
81,841 of the former were from India. Some 82,180 of 
the total number have now returned to their own coum 
tries. The amount of the earnings which they carried 
back with them is not known, and a return stating what 
they remitted through Government agency has only bees 
made in relation to 7336 of them; these remitted in 
way £104,095, taking back money also in their owd 
possession. Of a party of 407, who deposfted £8,983 
with the Government emigration agent for remittance 
that officer estimated that in addition to this amount 
their savings could not be less than about £15,000, 





enrolling officers a penal offence, subjecting the person- 


390, a decrease of 16 from the mortality of the week pre-| first reported. There were about 7000 troops under the 
vious, and an increase of 49 as compared with the cor-| command of Gen. Milroy, and it appears that at least 
responding time in 1862. ,232 were children under five| one-half of the entire number were either killed, wound- 
years of age. Of the three thousand workmen on the/ed or taken prisoners. The general is severely blamed 
wharves at New York who joiued in the strikes lately,| by his officers and men; they charge that the disaster 
about one-third have resumed work on the wharves, at| was mainly owing to his bad management and incompe- 
i the old wages. The rest say they would return to work) tency. 
' if the merchants would concede the 50 cents per hour| Depredations of the Rebel Privateers.—A large number 
over and above the regular day’s work, but this the] of vessels, some of them with very valuable cargoes, have 
i merchants will not agree to. lately been destroyed or bonded by the rebel privateers. 
il Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 244, including 101| The privateer Coquette lately captured the bark Tacony, 
ei children under five years of age. The subscriptions to}and the captain finding her a fleet vessel, and well 
the Five twenty Government loan, the agency for which | adapted to answer as a privateer, transported his crew, 
is in this city, amounted to $3,200,000 for the week end-| naval stores, arms, &c., aboard of her, and burned the 
ing Sixth mo. 20th. There is a heavy falling off in the} Coquette. The new pirate has captured several vessels 
subscriptions as compared with previous weeks. in the immediate vicinity of Delaware Bay and along the 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations] shore of New Jersey, she appears to have directed her 
on the 22d inst. Mew York.—The money market easy | course straight up the coast, and is now on the track of 
at 64.7 per cent. American gold, 1433 a 144. United|the Liverpool vessels, committing her depredations. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 36; from 
Wm. B. Oliver, Agt., Mass., for Nathan Breed, $2, vol. 
35, and for Valentine Meader, $2, vol. 36. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING= 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may bé 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, 0 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Philla- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. # 
WM. HL. . PILE, PRINTER, iH 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania B 
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